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conditions which are reflected in the epic of Digenes Akritas
(see p. 245). Meanwhile, however, Muslim sea-power
menaced the whole Mediterranean basin, and the capture of
Crete (825) by the invaders was even more disastrous than
the loss of Sicily, for the Aegean now lay open to sudden and
destructive raids from the swift corsairs which gathered
there. On the northern frontier the Bulgarians under their
first great leader, Krum, had become a formidable enemy.
A Byzantine army was ambushed and cut to pieces in the
Balkan defiles (811); the Emperor Nicephorus was slain,
and his head used as a drinking-cup by the savage conqueror.
Only the strong walls of Constantinople prevented Krum
from assaulting the capital, and perhaps it was only his death
in 814 which saved it from destruction. The Prankish
invasions of Croatia occupied Bulgaria for the next few
decades, and decreased the immediate threat to Constanti-
nople, much as, in the East, Turkish inroads had paralysed
Byzantium's other foe, the Caliphate.
The Isaurian house had ended with the death of Irene:
from 802 to 867 no dynasty had established itself securely,
and a number of ferocious palace murders punctuated the
continual series of revolts. Of these latter, the rebellion of
Thomas the Slav had been the longest and most dangerous,
approaching at times the dimensions of a civil war, Asia
Minor had been the worst sufferer, and the small peasant-
farmers, a class which the Isaurian Emperors had carefully
fostered, were reduced to dependence on the powerful land-
owners. The feudal tendencies thus encouraged were
destined subsequently to prove a serious problem for the
State. The Amorian period, however, was not all loss.
Against military reverses in the West must be set the
successful maintenance of the Eastern frontier. Against the
bitterness of the Iconoclast controversy must be reckoned
the marked revival of art and learning and the renewed
missionary activities of the Orthodox Church, which carried,
at the hands of Constantine and Methodius, her most potent
civilizing agencies to the Slavs of Moravia. Finally, the
conversion of Bulgaria (864) brought Byzantine influence to
bear, with decisive effect, on the most immediate enemy of
the Empire.